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1 | Introduction 


“Just how does one become a conspiracy theorist?” is a question that seems so 
awfully important to understand, yet deeply ignored in the current discourse 
surrounding conspiracy theories. Most discussions surrounding conspiracy theorists so 
far have focused on making claims about conspiracy theorists in general: whether that is 
to explain ‘the problem’ of conspiracy theorists, the environment these conspiracy 
theorists typically inhabit, or finding potential cures for conspiracy theorists. Although 
these generalizations are, in principle, necessary to pursue these projects, it often leads 
us to overlook the nuance of individual differences — such as our personal upbringings, 
experiences, and backstories — that make the biggest difference in how we understand 
conspiracy theorists. Rather than restricting ourselves to the former, top-down approach, 
I suggest that a bottom-up approach to understanding conspiracy theorists may be 
needed. 

My aim in this essay is to do just that: to start our philosophical inquiry by 
understanding one conspiracy theorist deeply, considering their backstory and 
experience that made them who they are, then identifying several features that may be 
generalized to other conspiracy theorists. To do this, I turn to someone who I perhaps 
know about the most in the whole world: my own mother — and the story of how she 
became a conspiracy theorist. In this essay, I identify potential factors that can make 
‘ordinary people’ transition to a ‘conspiracy theorist’. Drawing on my Mom’s 
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experience, I draw three features (or items) that make a person particularly predisposed 
to become a conspiracy theorist, which are (1) a belief in one or more conspiracy 
theories; (2) excessive distrust of the official authorities; and (3) conspiratorial 
epistemic reboot. Together, they constitute what I call the Conspiracy Theorist Starter 
Pack, and I conclude that people with this conspiracy theorist starter pack are more 
likely than others to become a conspiracy theorist. 

The essay will be formatted as follows. First, I will give a detailed explanation of 
how my mother became a conspiracy theorist. Next, I provide a quick definition of the 
term conspiracy theory, and explain who I regard as conspiracy theorists. Then, I will 
elucidate the three items of the conspiracy theorist starter pack and back them up using 
my mom’s experience. Finally, I will conclude by leaving general comments about the 
conspiracy theorist starter pack, and to give suggestions for future considerations. 


2 | How my Mom became a conspiracy theorist 


On March 11 of 2011, a Magnitude 9.1 earthquake struck the East Coast of Japan 
— just north of where my family and I had lived. The earthquake (now called the 
Tohoku earthquake) was the biggest and the most disastrous earthquake ever recorded in 
Japan’s history, causing a 40-meter tall Tsunami that engulfed civilian houses and 
government infrastructures that cost $220 billion USD today in repair. The Tohoku 
earthquake further caused the explosion of three out of the six nuclear power reactors 
located at the Hiroshima Prefecture, leading to the release of its radioactive 
contaminants into the Japanese atmosphere. 

Luckily, my family and I were uninjured and relatively unaffected by the direct 
impact of the earthquake. Despite its disruptions to our economy, my brother and I saw 
ourselves returning to school within a few weeks; along with my parents who were able 
to return to work soon after. For the next few months, our society also began slowly 
recovering from the catastrophe: shops and stores reopened, friends and family reunited, 
and overtime, the topic lost its significance in our day-to-day conversation. By the time 
we realized: our lives were back to normal, and that not much had really changed (or 
was going to change) in our lives. 

There was, however, one thing about the incident that made my mother especially 
worried: the nuclear disaster caused by the earthquake. We were aware, along with other 
citizens, of the news that three of the six nuclear power reactors had exploded in 
Fukushima, and as a result, that there was an abnormal amount of toxic radioactivity in 
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our air. But there was a problem: though we knew our air contained higher radioactivity 
levels than usual, we did not know exactly how high. After all, none of us owned any 
instruments that could measure the level of radioactivity, or had the scientific expertise 
to calculate how disastrous the explosion of three nuclear power plants would be. All 
the information we hitherto had was that it was higher than usual, which left my mother 
in an awkward and uncomfortable position filled with uncertainty. 

Luckily for Mom, the Japanese government soon began publishing a weekly report 
that described the radioactivity level we can expect in different neighbourhoods and 
locations in Japan. When my mother began receiving these reports, she recalls feeling 
extremely relieved by the radioactivity level the report indicated: showing that the 
location we occupied — the Chiba Prefecture — had concentration in the range of 0.13 
- 0.17 mSv, an amount that is pretty much negligible to our health. She knew it was still 
higher than usual, but nowhere as high as she expected. 

Over the upcoming months, she began relying on these reports to monitor 
radioactivity levels. Each time she read the report (which always hovered within a 
similar ranger), she recalls feeling more and more reassured that her previous worry was 
merely exaggerated. These reports reassured her each time that her children would be 
safe from radioactive harms; that they would be safe to live there for the rest of their 
lives. To her, the reports became addicting — on each read, it provided her a sense of 
relief knowing the concrete values of the radioactivity levels, and that those values were 
lower than what she first anticipated. She trusted these sources with all her will; after 
all, the reports were done by the experts and other official authorities. Why question the 
data collected by people with far more expertise than us? 

Nine months had passed. We were back to living our lives as usual, when one day, 
around October of 2011, my Mother suddenly began suspecting the accuracy of these 
numbers. The reason is unbeknownst to us, and she herself does not know as to why. 
But she recalls feeling “something off’ about the numbers they were displaying in the 
government reports, and felt the need to confirm these numbers herself. So she set out to 
do just that: she purchased a radiation detector from Ukraine, and brought it just outside 
her house to measure the level of radioactivity in the atmosphere. What she found was 
that the value that it read was nearly three times higher (coming in at 0.38 mSv) than 
what the government purported in the weekly reports. She measured it again, thinking 
that something was wrong with the device, to only obtain a similar result. No matter 
how many times she measured, the result was the same: ~ 0.38 mSv. The government 
had been underestimating the radiation levels, she thought — they had been lying to us. 
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At this moment, and for the first time in her life, her whole life had changed. After 
her discovery, she quickly ran home to inform Dad about her findings, which led to a 
week-long discussion about our safety — and moving to Canada two weeks later as a 
result. She felt betrayed, deceived, and misled by the government. Ever since, she 
became extremely distrustful of official authorities, and began doubting all of her 
previously-held beliefs connected to them. She began buying other beliefs (i.e. 
conspiracy theories) that frame the official authorities as sinister, evil group of 
conspirators — whether about the 9/11, Sandy Hooks, vaccines, and so on. She began to 
surround herself in a community of other conspiracy theorists, sharing knowledge, 
experience, and opinions. She had come to outright dismiss the opinions of others that 
are inconsistent as hers, no matter how logical. Then, it had become clear to us: my 
mother was no longer the same person as before — she was a whole new person, who 
held radically different beliefs, attitudes, and experiences about the world. As much as 
we did not like to admit, she was closer to someone who we colloquially call a 
conspiracy theorist, and there was nothing we could do about it. 


3 | Conspiracy Theories and Conspiracy Theorists 


While social epistemologists have found interesting ways of defining the term 
‘conspiracy theory’, I will take quite a generic definition for this essay: a conspiracy 
theory is any theory that involves a group of conspirators collaborating in secret to plot, 
execute, or conceal acts or facts. These groups are almost always (partly or wholly) 
constituted by the official authorities, which include the government, the media, and the 
academy. Like Coady (1978) and Levy (2007), I will also add the condition that 
conspiracy theories, if true, must conflict with the official account that are put forward 
by the official authorities. This implies that an adoption of a conspiracy theory by an 
epistemic agent should necessitate the rejection of its official story counterpart that 
provides different explanations for the same event, and vice versa. This definition, for 
the most part, complies a great deal with the current usage of the term, and thus should 
be relatively uncontroversial. 

Under some accounts of conspiracy theories, having a belief in one conspiracy 
theory is sufficient to render one a conspiracy theorist (Pigden 2006). But I find this 
idea rather strange. Just as believing in some tenets of Christianity does not make you a 
Christian, believing in some conspiracy theories should not make you a conspiracy 
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theorist, either. To be considered a conspiracy theorist, I argue it should require more 
than holding a belief in one (or even a few) conspiracy theories. I define conspiracy 
theorists as any person who believes and engages in a lot of conspiracy theories — 
where the ‘lot’ is relative to the time period and the surrounding state of conspiracy 
theories for that time.’ A non-conspiracy theorist, in converse, is anyone who doesn't 
believe and engage in a lot of conspiracy theories. This definition has two advantages 
over its counterparts. For one, it rules out people who only buy into a few conspiracy 
theories from being pejoratively labeled conspiracy theorists. For two, by relativizing 
the term ‘lots’, it allows us to include people who believe in a lot of conspiracy theories 
for that period of time and place (though it may not be considered ‘a lot’ from the 
broader perspective) and exclude people who believe only in a few conspiracy theories 
for that time and place (though they may not count as ‘few’ from the broader 
perspective). My mother, under this definition, is a conspiracy theorist, because she 
believes in a lot of conspiracy theories for the time and place she occupies. 


4 | The Conspiracy Theorist Starter Pack 


We can now begin to list different items of the conspiracy theorist starter pack. 
Cambridge dictionary defines a starter pack as “a set of things that are useful when 
doing an activity, going to a place, etc. for the first time”. I define the conspiracy 
theorist starter pack (CT-SP), then, as a set of things that are useful for non-conspiracy 
theorists to have that help them transition into a conspiracy theorist. I identify three key 
items of the CT-SP: a belief in one or more conspiracy theories; excessive distrust of the 
government; the conspiratorial epistemic reboot. I will now go over each of them in a 
bit more detail. 


4.1 | Item 1: A belief in one or more conspiracy theories 


One strange pattern we find with conspiracy theories is that people who hold them 
tend to generally hold a great number of them; whereas the people who do not hold 
them typically only hold at most a very few. This is why in our experience with modern 
conspiracy theorists, you have rarely — if ever — come across a conspiracy theorist 
who believes in the conspiracy theory about 9/11, but not one about the Kennedy 


' The reason I leave the term ‘a lot’ undefined is because 
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Assasination; or believes in the conspiracy theory about earth being flat, but not one 
about the moon landing being staged. A conspiracy theorist who believes in conspiracy 
theories about 9/11 is also likely to believe in one about the Sandy Hook shooting, earth 
being flat, vaccines being dangerous, etc. This observation is further captured in 
numerous studies that suggest that the single best predictor of belief in one conspiracy 
theory is a belief in a different conspiracy theory (Prooijen and Douglas 2017; see also 
Goertzel 1994; Lewandowski et al, 2013; Swami et al., 2011). Even two conspiracy 
theories that are inherently contradictory (Prince Diana was murdered & Prince Diana 
faked her own death) have shown to be positively correlated (). The population thus can 
be reasonably divided into two groups: conspiracy theorists, on the one hand, who 
believe in a lot of conspiracy theories; non-conspiracy theorists, on the other, who at 
most only buy into a few. 

What explains this phenomenon? While there could be many factors that can 
explain this strange pattern of the way conspiracy theories are held, there is one 
explanation that makes sense given the inferential nature of human subjects: the idea 
that believing in one conspiracy theory leads you to believe in another, which further 
leads you to believe in another, and so on and so forth.* This same mechanism plays out 
when one makes a religious conversion; where adoption of a belief about the higher 
power might lead one to acquire additional beliefs about that religion, and even more 
beliefs about that religion, and so on. Why most people believe in a lot of conspiracy 
theories rather than some can be clearly explained with this mechanism: because once 
you acquire a belief in some, it causes a cascade effect that propels you to believe in an 
another, which further leads you to believe in another, and so on (a process that could 
continue on until you cover the whole web of conspiratorial beliefs). In another light, 
conspiracy theorists hold a lot of conspiratorial beliefs because it is challenging to hold 
only some, given the cascading nature of conspiracy theories. I call this effect 
conspiracy cascades, a phenomenon that can lead you down a slippery slope.’ 

To activate conspiracy cascades, one may realize that all it takes is a belief in at 
least one conspiracy theory. As long as you have a belief in one, it becomes all the 
easier to acquire beliefs in others as you can initiate conspiracy cascades and 
consequently, come to acquire other conspiratorial beliefs. We thus have the first item of 


2 Readers may notice that there is another plausible explanation for this discrepancy: conspiracy theorists just tend 
to surround themselves in an environment that promotes a lot of conspiracy theories, whereas non-conspiracy 
theorists surround themselves in an environment that does not promote any conspiracy theories. This is a fair 
explanation, but I am not going to address that possibility in this paper. 

3] provide the defence for conspiracy cascades in section 4.2 
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the CT-SP: a beliefin at least one conspiracy theory. If a non-conspiracy theorist comes 
to believe their first conspiracy, or believed in some to begin with, it may increase the 
odds that he or she becomes a conspiracy theorist. 


4.2 | Item 2: Excessive distrust of official authorities 


At this point, the readers may be wondering how conspiracy cascades happen, and 
what reason we have to think that they are happening. While these are separate 
questions that require slightly different answers, they can be nicely captured in a single 
response: because we make inferences. 

I will start with the second question. The reason we can be sure that conspiracy 
cascades happen is because humans have the natural tendency to make inferences about 
our beliefs. We make inferences all the time. When we are stuck in a highway, for 
example, we may infer that there might be an accident or construction ahead. Or when 
we start hearing TV noise downstairs, we may infer that one of our family members has 
turned on the TV. Not all inferences we make are, however, sound. For example, we 
may incorrectly infer our partner’s attitudes when we see the slightest difference in their 
behaviour; or infer an inaccurate and overgeneralized stereotypical trait based on 
someone’s social category. Whether they are good or bad, all of us make inferences in 
our lives — and this includes our fellow conspiracy theorists. Conspiracy cascades 
happen because conspiracy theorists make (good or bad) inferences about conspiracy 
theories, just as we make inferences about the traffic, the TV, our partner, and 
stereotypes. For instance, believing in the conspiracy theory about COVID being a hoax 
may lead one to question the purpose of COVID vaccines. This can facilitate an 
inference to a conspiracy theory about COVID vaccines being a bioweapon, which can 
encourage more inference about other conspiracy theories. 

The question of how conspiracy cascades happens follows from this discussion. 
We know that conspiracy theorists, just like us, make both good and bad inferences, and 
that this can lead one to adopt a different conspiracy theory from the antecedent 
conspiracy theory. I will call this broad and unrestricted process of inference general 
inference. While general inference is one way conspiracy theorists make inferences, the 
general form is inconvenient for three reasons. 

The first reason is that they are not easy inferences to make. Making inferences of 
this kind is not easy because it typically requires the conspiracy theorist to critically 
engage with the content of both antecedent and consequent conspiracy theories and 
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finding ways to make it relate, a task that can be a lot of work especially for people who 
have other responsibilities in life. The second reason is that this kind of inference is not 
as straightforward as we want it to be. Because general inference is broad and will take 
different shapes and forms by what inference you make, each inferential process is 
going to be different from the rest, which means there is no one fixed, predetermined 
way to make our inferences. The last reason is that the general form of inference is not 
universal. If a conspiracy theorist wants to make inferences about conspiracy theories, 
this form of inference requires that the antecedent conspiracy theory bear some content 
relation to the consequent. It may be intuitive to infer [COVID vaccines are a 
bioweapon] from [COVID is a hoax], but not [Moon landing was staged] from [COVID 
is a hoax] because there is a content relation between the former pair that is lacking in 
the latter pair. 

Conspiracy theorists have found a sneaky inferential method that sidestep all three 
of these inconveniences; making the step easy, straightforward, and universal. This 
mode of inference allows conspiracy theorists to infer any conspiracy theories from any 
conspiracy theories in an easy one-step and predetermined fashion that requires almost 
no cognitive effort. Though this method is mostly adopted by conspiracy theorists, it is a 
form of inference that all of us make from time to time. To see what this is, we first 
have to see how all conspiracy theories can be linked to one another. 

Conspiracy theories differ widely in content. While some make claims about 
historical events, some make claims about the present. While some make claims about 
the people, some make claims about space, medicine, or even science. Despite the 
differences in topic conspiracy theories can cover, there is one similarity that underlies 
all conspiracy theories: they all presuppose some level of distrust of official authorities. 
Let’s consider a few cases. The 9/11 conspiracy theory, for instance, posits that the 
government (or the deep state) was behind the attack of 9/11, a claim that can only be 
accepted if one distrusts the official authorities. In another case, the conspiracy theory 
about COVID-19 assumes that the government is trying to preserve the secret of 
COVID-19, a claim that is also presumably based on distrust. Even conspiracy theories 
that prima facie seem to lack distrust in official authorities, such as the one about the 
moon landing, also assumes distrust in NASA — a group that constitutes official 
authorities. Here is an exercise: try to think of a conspiracy theory that does not assume 
some level of distrust in the official authorities; what you will most likely find is that 
this is very difficult to do. Arguably all conspiracy theories presuppose some level of 
distrust in official authorities, and thus, can be linked to one another via this distrust. 
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The idea that all conspiracy theories presuppose some level of distrust in the 
government opens up a new powerful method to make inferences between any two 
conspiracy theories. This method can be described in the following form: if the official 
authorities are capable of, willing to, or motivated in lying about X, the official 
authorities will also be capable of, willing to, or motivated in lying about Y; where X 
and Y are any official stories. This inference is what allows our conspiracy theorists to 
disbelieve in any official stories, facilitating the acquisition of any conspiracy theories 
that can explain the phenomenon better. Let us look at an example. Earlier, we were 
struggling to infer [Moon landing was staged] from [COVID is a hoax] because there 
was no direct content relation between the two conspiracy theories. With this new 
method, however, this becomes all the more possible. One may reason as follows: “well, 
if the official authorities are capable of deceiving us about such a significant event as 
COVID, they could be (or even — given how *evil* they are — they are) deceiving us 
about the moon landing also. From this, it follows that the conspiracy theory about the 
moon landing is also true.” While this is certainly not the best inference one can make, 
it is dangerous because the distrust presupposed in the two conspiracy theories at least 
make it possible for anyone to draw such inference.* I call this method inference 
through distrust of official authorities (IDOA for short), and does not face the same 
three shortcomings that was faced by the general inference. 

One is that IDOA is an easy inference to make. With IDOA, there is no need to 
critically engage with the content of the conspiracy theories; as long as you believe in 
one official story that is false, you can infer another official story as also being false by 
virtue of their association with official authorities. Second, IDOA is straightforward. 
Because IDOA has one fixed and predetermined form of drawing inference, all a 
conspiracy theorist has to do is to plug into X any official stories that are contradicted 
by the conspiracy theory they believe in, allowing them to disbelieve in any other 
official stories (and subsequently come to believe in conspiracy theories). Third, IDOA 
is universal. Because all conspiracy theories contradict some given official stories, and 
any official stories can be plugged in for X or Y, it allows you to derive any conspiracy 
theories from any conspiracy theories. 

One factor that increases how often one is likely to make IDOA is the extent to 
which one distrust the official authorities. The more one distrusts the official authorities, 


4 The degree to which a conspiracy theorist may commit to this form of inference depends largely on their 
educational level. Since we know that a good portion of conspiracy theorists are not so educated, the likelihood they 
commit this type of reasoning can also be deemed pretty high. 
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the easier one comes to disbelieve in official stories that are promulgated by them. We 
can now outline our second item of the CT-SP: an excessive distrust of official 
authorities. The more you distrust the official authorities, the more likely you are to 
make IDOA and come to disbelieve many official stories. In other words, the more you 
distrust the official authorities, the more likely you are to become a conspiracy theorist. 


4.3 | Item 3: Conspiratorial epistemic reboot 


The third and final item of the CT-SP is drawn from Nguyen’s Echo Chambers and 
Epistemic Bubbles (2020) where he proposes social epistemic reboot as a way out of 
echo chambers. Nguyen characterizes echo chambers as an epistemic community that 
creates a distrust between its members and non-members through epistemic 
discrediting, where non-members are discredited and members are given more credits 
than they should. He argues that echo chambers are dangerous, and proposes one 
method of escape from echo chambers which he terms social epistemic reboot. In a 
social epistemic reboot, the member is expected to suspend all of his or her 
previously-held (credentialing) beliefs and to start building their beliefs from scratch — 
sort of like Descartes’ Method of Doubt. In the reboot, however, the member is allowed 
to acquire beliefs as they wish without needing to meet the demand for certainty, and are 
expected to do so by giving all testimonial sources equal weight and credence without 
deploying their old, credentialing beliefs. He argues that the reboot would allow the 
member to undo any effects produced by echo chamber, and concludes that “‘it is, 
theoretically at least, the escape route we’ve been searching for” (Nguyen, 2020). 

Social epistemic reboot, however, can go extremely wrong in cases where one has 
a bad start. During the reacquisition process of a social epistemic reboot, there is a 
concerning possibility that some of the first beliefs our agent comes to acquire are 
conspiracy theories, a possibility that is highly probable given that our agent is expected 
to give equal weight to all testimonies. If this happens to be the case, the two items I 
have argued for so far predict that this makes them more likely to become a conspiracy 
theorist: since they already believe in at least one conspiracy theory (checking item 1), 
which at least entails holding some level of distrust in official authorities (checking item 
2). 

However, there is a striking difference between people in this position (whom I call 
the rebooter) versus people who only possess the first two items of the CT-SP (whom I 
call the non-rebooter): unlike the non-rebooter, our rebooter does not have to go through 
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the tedious process of first disbelieving official authorities to acquire conspiracy 
theories. Whereas for our non-rebooter, the steps to acquiring conspiracy theories 
involve first and foremost disbelieving in the official stories that they had previously 
believed in, our rebooter can jump right into acquiring conspiratorial beliefs because 
social epistemic reboot has already done the job of disbelieving the official stories for 
them. I call this rebooting process conspiratorial epistemic reboot, and it is our last 
item in the CT-SP.° This is the kind of social epistemic reboot that starts with a belief in 
at least one conspiracy theory and distrust of official authorities (excessive or not). 

One may question what the purpose of IDOA is if one conducts a conspiratorial 
epistemic reboot — after all, the conspiratorial epistemic reboot nullifies the need to 
make IDOA because it makes you disbelieve in all official stories. The answer is that 
conducting a complete conspiratorial epistemic reboot is psychologically impossible for 
anyone to do given that our past beliefs, memories and experiences will continue to 
inevitably affect and shape each of us — no matter how hard we try. After all, we are 
not robots with the function to reset all of our previous chat logs, searches, etc., by the 
click of a button. We will find that our beliefs will continue to persist in the background 
even if we consciously believe that we have suspended them. Nguyen mentions 
something along these concerns: “a social epistemic reboot might be psychologically 
impossible, or at least beyond what we could reasonably expect of normal epistemic 
agents” (Nguyen, 2020). This is where IDOA comes in: it serves to assist you in 
disbelieving official stories you believe in the background by providing a one-step 
simple inferential method that rejects official stories. In this sense, IDOA can be seen as 
a back-up mechanism to the conspiratorial epistemic reboot that works to disbelieve in 
many official stories, assisting in fully transitioning someone to conspiratorial thinking. 


5 | Application 


These ideas make more sense as we tie them back to my mother’s experience. On 
the day she found out that the Japanese government had been underestimating the 
radioactivity level, three things had happened to her. For one, she came to believe in her 
first legitimate conspiracy theory: that there is a group of conspirators (i.e. the 
government) that was working in secret to conceal the true level of radioactivity. On the 
same day, she had also come to excessively distrust the government (and official 
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authorities more generally). This resulted from the trust she put in the official authorities 
to be providing accurate information about the radioactivity level, which was broken 
after she found out herself that the government had provided a lower estimate of 
radioactivity. Finally, following this incident, my mother began seriously suspecting all 
her other beliefs that were based on trust in the government. She did a reboot — a 
conspiratorial epistemic reboot — starting with a belief in the conspiracy theory about 
the Japanese government and holding excessive distrust of the government. By this 
time, she had an excessive level of distrust for the official authorities. 


6 | Conclusion 


A belief in one or more conspiracy theories, an excessive distrust of the 
government, and conspiratorial epistemic reboot constitute three items of the CT-SP — 
a set of items that are useful for an ordinary person to transition to a conspiracy theorist. 
A belief in one or more conspiracy theories may lead you down the path of a conspiracy 
theorist because it can initiate a conspiracy cascade, in which you come to acquire other 
conspiracy theories through inference. The way these inferences occur may differ, but 
there is one inferential method that is pernicious above all others: inference through 
distrust of official authorities. Since IDOA works by framing the official authorities as 
untrustworthy figures capable of lying about all kinds of events, the inference becomes 
easier the more one distrusts the official authorities; therefore, the second item. Finally, 
conspiratorial epistemic reboot facilitates transition to a conspiracy theorist because it 
frees one from all the official stories that they may believe in, allowing us to skip IDOA 
and to make inferences to different conspiracy theories. 
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